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“ Back!” said Ulrick, sternly ; “is Stanfield Hold a brigand’s 
den, that thus your master violates the laws of courtesy, and seizes 
on my guest? The maid is Christian.” 

“ Let her prove it,” replied the priest ; ‘but till she does she is 
our prisoner.” 

Ulrick regarded him with a smile of cold contempt. Terrible as 
was the power of the Church, he knew that it had its limits ; 
but had it been ten times more despotic, he would have blushed to 
have resigned an innocent, unoffending being at its summons, 
who had no friend save himself. 

“7 will be warrant for the maid’s appearance,” answered our 
hero ; “ till then Stanfield is her home, and I am her protector.” 

“What if we resist ?’’ demanded the monk. 

“My vassals shall scourge ye to the boundaries of my lands. 
Hence!” he added; “pollute my home no longer ; lest I forget 
your office in its errand, and crush ye like vipers ’neath my feet ! 
Gilbert, haste to the seneschal ; call out the guard, and bid them 
hurl these intruders into the moat, if, in three minutes, Stanfield 
is not clear of them.” 

Scarcely had the command escaped his lips than the youth had 
quitted the apartment. 

“ Beware, sir knight!’ exclaimed the monk, as he retreated ; 
“the Church’s arm is iron—it will crush thee.” 

“Better be crushed by it than live its slave,” said Ulrick. 
“ Away ! and tempt not my patience further !” 

“ Not for me!” exclaimed Hester—“‘not for me this coil! 
What were my worthless life to one moment’s danger unto thee 
or thine? Besides,” she added, “the fate my vision told must be 
fulfilled. Sir officer, I am your prisoner, and will follow you.” 

“ Never,” interrupted Matilda, “ will I resign you to the charge 
of that ferocious man. If danger threatens, courage must meet it ; 
if persecution comes, patience must bear it; if death awaits us, 
innocence shall welcome it.” 

At this moment the seneschal and men, conducted by Gilbert, 
entered the oratory; and the baffled messengers of priestly 
tyranny, venting curses, withdrew, to inform their employer of the 
failure of their mission. 

Karly on the following morning, as Eborard was considering 
how best to accomplish his designs, and secure not only the person 
of the Jewess, but involve Ulrick in the censure of the Church, he 
was informed that a female demanded to see him. Finding, on 
inquiry, that she was young and beautiful, he gave orders to admit 
her—for, churchman though he was, he was not insensible to the 
charms of a red lip or flashing eye. Much to his annoyance, the 
prior, whose cold, stately manner towards him not all his courtesy 
and blandishments could change, entered his apartment at the 
same moment as his visitor. 
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“ Welcome reverend brother! Benedicite, fair daughter!” he 
exclaimed, addressing each of them. “ We will but hear the worthy 
prior’s pleasure, and attend your will.” 

“Hear it now, my lord!” exclaimed the female, bending her 
knee, and at the same time throwing back her veil, which discovered 
features of such uncommon loveliness, that Eborard felt the warm 
blood rushing to his heart with most unpriestly violence. “Iam 
your prisoner—the Jewess, Hester, whom you seek.” 

The prior devoutly crossed himself ; for, although a kind, he was 
a superstitious man. His superior remained gazing upon her with 
flushed brow and trembling pulse. For the first time in his life he 
felt subjugated by the influence of beauty. Often as it had crossed 
his path before, it had never touched his heart. 

“Ts it possible ? Art thou,” he demanded, “ the Jewess whom 
the lord of Stanfield insolently refused to our behest? ’Tis well 
he hath thought better of it ere our wrath had crushed him.” 

“The knight of Stanfield sheltered me not as a Jewess, but asa 
Christian, reverend father.” 

“Now, praised be our Lady exclaimed the prior, with a 
benevolent smile ; “the lost sheep of Zion returned to the fold, 
and asoulis won. Thou art a Christian, maiden?” | 

“In all but name,” replied Hester, modestly. 

* And hath Ulrick,” demanded the prior, in a tone of disappoint- 
ment, “sent thee here to plead thy cause alone ? ” 

“ He knows not of my coming,” said the maiden. ‘“ Visions had 
warned me of approaching danger. Could I behold my kind 
protector suffer through his zeal forme? ‘That were indeed to prove 
myself unworthy of the name I bear in heart.” | 

“Remove her,” said the prelate to the attendant lay brothers, 
who appeared upon his summons. 

* Where ?”’ demanded the prior. “To the convent of St. 
Mary ?” 

“No,” replied the bishop, sternly, “to the palace prison.” 

Despite the prior’s intercession, the maiden was conducted to the 
prison ; and the good man, whose interference had been haughtily 
rebuked by his superior, with a thoughtful mien returned to his cell 
within the cloister. 

Gilbert remembered the advice which the recluse had given him, 

- to seek him in the hour of danger or adversity ; and on the arrest 
of Hester, he sought him in his retreat, and summoned him, with 
all the energy of despair, to fulfil his promise. 

“ Follow!” exclaimed the unknown, moved to compassion at the 
distress of the only being who still possessed a claim upon his 
affections ; ‘it is not exactly the destiny I would choose for thee, 
but since Heaven hath willed it so, I will not vainly seek to thwart 
its purpose,” 

An hour’s walk brought them to the palace-gate of the haughty 
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Eborard, where, despite their entreaties, threats, and despair, they 
were refused admittance by the prelate’s guard, who advised them 
to apply to the almoner, or to come on the following Friday, which 
was dole-day. As they were returning, disheartened, fortunately 
they encountered the worthy prior, who listened with pity to 
Gilbert’s tale, and felt his interest in the fate of the fair Jewess 
augmented by the artless story of her conversion. 

' Hast thou courage, boy,” he demanded, “to ride to London, 
and demand an audience of the primate ?” 

“To death,” said Gilbert, eagerly, “in such a cause.” 

“Tis well,” resumed the churchman. ‘I will give thee a letter 
which will secure thee an audience of Lanfranc. Tell thy tale 
with the honest simplicity thou hast told it me, and doubt not the 
result.” 

* And I,” replied the recluse, “ will arm him with a weapon to 
depose and crush this mitred tyrant, whose sacerdoce is a 
blasphemy—whose religion hypocrisy.” 

The good prior’s letter was speedily written ; and that very day 
Gilbert, bearing a packet from his mysterious friend as well as the 
priest’s missive, started for London. | 


CHAPTER XIX. 


IN his anxiety to ascertain the fate of his protégé, Ulrick had 
several times presented himself at the palace of the new bishop to 
solicit an audience, but without success; the haughty churchman 
refused to see him, and he returned on each occasion to the 
inquiring Matilda. the bearer of fresh disappointment and dis- 
quietude. Short as had been Hester’s residence at Stanfield, she 
had acquired not only the love of its generous owners, but the 
esteem and admiration of all its inmates. Her youth and beauty, 
no less than fervent piety and unfeigned humility, had won her 
friends. The poor whom she had solaced, the wounded she had 
tended, were all unanimous in their praise of her gentleness and 
patience ; and many openly declared that, should the haughty 
prelate seek to wrong her, crowns should be broken and’ swords 
drawn in her defence. Meanwhile the recluse, as the Black 
Knight was now called, did not remain idle. 

If the conduct of Eborard appeared inexplicable to the friends of 
the Jewess, it was still more so to the brethren of the convent and 
his own immediate household. Since he beheld his prisoner, his 
character seemed entirely changed ; he no longer occupied himself 
in tormenting his clergy, or inventing fresh means of curtailing 
their privileges. Even his schemes of ambition for awhile were 
laid at rest ; letters remained unanswered ; decrees, long meditated, 
postponed ; and his revenues unaudited. In the solemn offices of 
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the Church, the episcopal throne was frequently vacant, and the 
hours which should have been devoted to the services of his God 
were passed, to the astonishment of all, in visits to his prisoner, 
whose chamber. was guarded by several of his minions whom he 
had brought with him from his priory, and on whose unscrupulous 
fidelity he could rely. The inmates of the convent were debarred 
all access to her. 

The younger monks observed, too, with significant smiles, the 
attention which he paid to the adornment of his person ; gems of 
price, contrary to the canons of the Church, glittered on his fingers, 
and his hair and beard were perfumed. His table, to the great 
scandal of the prior, was served with the choicest wines, and he 
indulged in the excitement of the cup more like some reckless 
soldier than the sober inmate of the cloister. 

The truth was, Eborard loved—if indeed the impious sentiment 
which could make him forget his vow to God and priestly rank 
merits the name—madly, wildly loved. 

Ardent piety alone can reconcile men to the cloister, or the 
deepest sentiment of religion wed them to the priesthood. Eborard’s 
union with the Church had been one of interest and ambition 
only. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that the cold barriers 
which prudence and calculating hypocrisy had raised melted like 
wax before the breath of human passion. 

Love in the virtuous, well-governed heart is a pure, gentle 
stream, fertilising and refreshing all that it embraces; in the 
unholy breast it is a torrent, whose pathway is destruction and 
desolation. 

st was on the fifth morning after the departure of Gilbert for 
London that Falk of Cologne, after much entreaty, succeeded in 
obtaining an audience of the bishop, whose intentions, although far . 
from guessing the truth, he began vaguely to suspect. The prelate 
received him with his usual haughty indifference; indeed, he 
would have scarcely deigned to dissemble with the Jew, but for 
the letter which he had been the bearer of from the king. To his 
demand for his daughter, he replied that, great as was his inclina- 
tion to serve him, he could not forget the duty he owed to his high 
station and the laws of the Church; but that in a few days, after 
he had again consulted the chapter on the subject, he might 
perhaps be enabled to restore her to him. 

“ Perhaps!” iterated the Jew, eying him keenly, for he was no 
stranger to the character which Eborard bore; “there was no 
‘perhaps’ when first we spoke ; then all was clear and well defined. 
Have I,” continued the agitated father, “but withdrawn my child 
from one peril to expose her to the worst extreme of fate? Nay, 
bend not, priest,” he added, “thy haughty brows on me. While 
Rufus has need of gold, I bear a charmed life beyond thy malice 
to assail. Give me my daughter, or I will appeal unto the primate. 
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Little as he loves our persecuted race, he loves still less the priest 
who holds his vows as feathers in the balance of his evil passions.” 

With difficulty the prelate restrained the scornful defiance which 
rose upon his lips, but prudence bade him dissemble ; he more 
than half-suspected that complaints sufficiently serious had already 
been made to the stern Lanfranc against him, and he trembled at 
the idea of an additional charge ; for, as legate of the Pope as well 
as Archbishop of Canterbury, the zealous primate was in all 
matters of ecclesiastical discipline his all but irresponsible judge ; 
besides which, he knew him already to be prepossessed against 
him. 

“] pardon thee, rash man,” he answered, trying to assume the 
tone of injured innocence, “thy vile, injurious suspicion ; it proves 
how little thou knowest of Holy Church, or its much-slandered ], 
ministers. In thy headlong passion appeal unto the primate. I 
am prepared to meet the charge, and surrender him my prisoner. 
lor me, perchance, it were the safest step, for my brethren already 
wonder at the clemency I have shown to a daughter of thy 
unbelieving race ; but, remember, once in his power, not e’en the 
king’s authority can tear her from it ; and if his justice dooms her 
to the stake, blame thyself, not me.” 

“The stake !”’ shrieked Falk, his cheek blanching at the word. 
“No, no—impossible! Though priests, ye are men. Ye cannot 
have forgotten the mothers who bore yon, the sisters who shared 
your love—all is not stone in your cold, selfish hearts. The stake ! 
and fora child!” he added. “It is too horrible even for Christian 
cruelty.” | 

‘She hath fled, and with a Christian,” said the prelate, coldly ; 
“such is the Church’s law.” 
| ‘* Accursed be that law!” exclaimed the Hebrew, still more and 
| more excited; “for ’tis of Moloch’s creed. Devils alone could 

frame it; no men, save those who have renounced the ties of nature, 
be found to execute it.” 

“This in our presence, Jew? Thou blasphemest.” 

‘Hear me,” continued the aged Israelite: “I know the key- 
stone to yorr hearts; ‘tis gold—the yellow idol at whose shrine 
your souls are daily sacrificed. Yield me my daughter back 

: unstained, unharmed, and I will sate your avaricious thirst, though 
| I count down the last shekel of my wealth, and wander forth the 
beggar of my tribe.” 

** Tt cannot be,” answered Eborard, his impious passion struggling 
against his cupidity ; “all I dare do I will—unseemly haste would 
compromise myself— in a few days perchance.” 

“ A few days!” interrupted Falk, sternly ; “and what in a few 
days will my daughter be to me? A degraded thing; abject as 
violence and brutal lust can make her. Deny it not—the lie would 
blister on thy lip; a father’s fears can pierce the shallow veil of | 
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thy deceit. Man,” he added throwing himself upon his knees, “if 
our creeds be different, our natures are the same ; our loves and 
hates, impulses, hopes, and fears, all spring from the same source. 
Beggar me, and I will bless thee; restore to me the child of my 
age, and at the judgment-seat of the Most High the Jew will not 
accuse thee.” 

“Thou hast my answer; lay it to thy reason, not thy passion. 
In five days thy daughter shall be free, and Heaven pardon thee 
thy unjust suspicions.” 

“ Hnough,” said the suppliant, with an unnatural calmness ; “ [ll 
trust its justice further than thy mercy. Farewell, sir priest ; thou 
hast yet to learn that if the Hebrew be slow to strike, his aim is 
but the surer.’ 

Without further reverence or word the speaker quitted the 
apartment. 

“There is some spell upon me,” exclaimed the guilty man, as 
soon as he was alone—“a spell which drags me to perdition. It is 
no longer the cool blood which circles in my veins, but the 
volcano’ s burning lava. The image of this girl pursues me at the 
altar, in my dreams; my prayers are of her, my thoughts of her, 
my being is of her, Vainly I fly from restless vigils to a more 
restless couch. Fever is in my sleep, and mocking kisses sear my 
eager lips. I will possess her,” he added, “ e’en though my forfeit 
soul should be the purchase of a moment's bliss.” 

For a few moments he continued to pace the rush-strewn floor, 
and then, as if struck by a sudden thought, raised the silver call to 
his lips, and sounded twice. The signal brought Robert of Artois’ 
former squire, Brantone, to his presence. His new master had 
already proved his usefulness, and hesitated not to trust him. 
Beckoning him to the window where he stood, he pointed out to 
him the retreating figure of his visitor, who was seen slowly wind- 
ing his way across St. Martin’s Plain. The fellow’s eye followed 
him with the sagacious look of the bloodhound. Instinctively he 
guessed what was expected from him. 

** Seest thou yon man ?” demanded the prelate, pointing to the Jew. 

“7 do, my lord.” 

ms Wouldst know him again ? ” 

“From a thousand,” said Brantone; “it is not the first time I 
have seen him. For days he has been lingering round the palace, 
and twice asked an audience of the prior.” 

“Did he obtain it?” eagerly inquired Eborard, whom the in- 
telligence confirmed in his fearful purpose. 

“ No, my lord; I took upon myself to drive him forth.” 

“ And thou didst well,” observed his master, with a smile; “ but 
he had done better who had silenced his slanderous tongue for 
ever. Thou wert speaking to me lately,” he added, “of the lands 
of Carrow—part of the fief of thy late master.” 
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“ True,” eagerly interrupted Brantone. 

“Come to me in two days,” slowly continued Eborard, with a 
look of peculiar meaning ; “and we will speak yet further on the 
subject. I am not one of those ungrateful masters who forget 
faithful service. Am I understood ? ” ’ | 

“Perfectly,” replied the esquire, with a look of intelligence. 
“As for yon infidel, rest satisfied, my lord, in this world he shall 
cross your path no more.” 

“IT seek not to understand thy meaning,” said the churchman ; 
for he was a hypocrite even with the instruments of his crimes ; 
“tis true he hath menaced me—outraged my honour by his vile 
suspicions—threatened to denounce me,” he added, bitterly, ‘to 
the primate ; but, as a Christian, I forgive him. Do thou the same. 
Farewell.” 

“Umph!” muttered Brantone, as he retired from his master’s 
presence ; “such forgiveness is like that of the Bishop of Beauvais 
to the thief who stole his cup; he pardoned him the robbery, but 
burnt him for the sacrilege. Heaven keep me from such pardons 
as churchmen give !” 

“The crime indeed is fearful!” exclaimed the prior, who, with 
an agitated step, was pacing the cloisters of the cathedral, accom- 
panied by a venerable ecclesiastic, one of the members of the 
chapter, and our old acquaintance the recluse, during the Jew and 
the esquire’s interview with his superior. ‘“ Heard Christian men 
ever of such wickedness? It is enough to make the very saints 
tremble in their shrines, and his pious predecessor rise from his 
tomb to shame him; unholy love in an anointed bishop of the 
Church !—a sin indeed hath fallen on our house.” 

* Why not at once arrest him?” demanded the youngest of his 
companions ; “the evidence is clear.” 

“ Because,” said the dignitary, “he is canonically our superior, 
and we are bound by oath to obey him in all lawful things. The 
primate only is his judge ; without him we can do nothing. Would 
to our Lady he were come!” ~ 

‘Should he in his madness offer violence to the innocent object 
of his lust ?”’ observed the aged monk. 

“Fear not that,” replied the recluse ; “Iam bound by no vow 
of obedience : should he attempt it, I would rush from the place , 
of concealment where I so long have watched, and strangle him 
with as little remorse as I weuld crush a serpent beneath my 
foot.” 

Both the prior and his companion crossed themselves in horror 
at the idea of such a necessity. 

“Such a deed fits not a Christian man,” said the former; 
“remember that, however unworthy, he is still a priest, and that 
no layman’s hand may touch him. But, hush,” he added, as 
Brantone entered the cloisters ; “there goes the bloodhound whose 
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fearful errand we have overheard. Heaven forfend that the life of 
the wretched Jew should fall a prey to his vile master’s treachery !” 

“Deep as is my cause of hatred to the accursed race, I will at 
least preserve the old Jew,” whispered the disfigured man, “and 
baulk yon villain’s purpose. The lord of Stanfield owes him a debt 
of gratitude, for the Jew once preserved his life.” 

“Have you the means of communicating with him ?” demanded 
the prior. 

“T have.” 

“Ts he still within the city ?” 

“In the city and on the watch,” replied the recluse ; “ he is not 
one of those to sit contented by the ingle-side whilst danger 
threatens a hair of those he loves. We may trust the Jew’s safety 
with confidence to him.” 

The letter was written and despatched. That very night Bran- 
tone was an inmate of the deepest dungeon of Stanfield Hold; his 
schemes of villainy for a while were baffled. 

In the morning of the day previous to which Falk, according to 
Eborard’s promise, was to receive his daughter, two Carmelite friars 
arrived at the convent, and demanded hospitality for the night—a 
request which the prior, to whom such matters were generally re- 
ferred, instantly accorded. There was nothing in the manner of 
their reception to convey the idea that the strangers were other 
than they seemed ; yet all the brotherhood appeared to feel that a 
deeply observant eye was upon them, The stately demeanour of 
the elder chilled as well as awed them. ‘The service of the day 
was performed with more than usual attention on the part of all ; 
and when at night the prior, in the absence of the bishop, 
gave the usual benediction, the monks retired to their cells with a 
vague impression that some event of moment threatened their 

house. The elder ones, who were members of the chapter, were 
seen about an hour afterwards, when all was silent in the cloisters, 
to glide singly with stealthy tread and thoughtful brow into the 
apartment of the prior. 

That very night the worthless prelate had resolved to accomplish 
his design. The fever of his blood, excited by the wine-cup had 
mounted to his brain, and in the gratification of his unholy passion 
he was prepared to violate alike the laws of God and man—the 
sanctity of his order, and the innocence he should have guarded. 

The great bell of the cathedral tolled the hour of midnight as he 
rose from the table where he had been carousing in solitary sin, 
and directed his steps towards the tower where his prisoner was 
confined. 

The chamber of Hester was a long-disused oratory, of an 
octagonal form, each side containing an arch quaintly carved in 
stone. In the one opposite to the door an altar formerly stood, but 
the steps which led to it, together with the crucifix, carved in the 
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_wall itself, remained; the former having, perhaps, been too 
cumbrous to be removed. ‘To the leftof the entrance was a strongly 
grated window, which by day alone gave light to the apartment. 
The arch facing it had formerly conducted to another recess, in 
which most probably a similar window had been situated; but it 
was now blocked by a solid screen of coarse oak panel-work, on 
which some faint attempts at ornament had carelessly been traced. 
A lamp, suspended from the ceiling by an iron chain, shed a feeble 
light upon the kneeling person of the fair Jewess, whose pale cheetx 
and sunken eye showed the mental torture to which she had been 
subjected by her impious persecutor. But if the maiden’s eye was 
hollow, its brightness was not dimmed. In her enthusiastic nature 
she regarded the trials to which she was exposed as sent to test her 
faith, for which she would have sacrificed her innocent blood with 
joy, and like the Christian virgins in the first ages of the Church, 
have hailed the martyr’s crown as the proudest boon which Heaven 
could bestow. 

Still, despite her courage, and the confidence which she felt in 
her delivery, even though it should prove by death, from the 

- loathsome offers of her persecutor, the human portion of her nature 
trembled as the door of her prison opened, and the excited Eborard, 
still under the influence of wine, entered the apartment. Having 
first secured the door, he placed his torch upon the ground, and for 
a few moments surveyed his victim in silence, It was a picture 
angels might have wept to witness: a priest of the Most High 
meditating sin, and purity unarmed, except by prayer. The priest 
was the first to break the silence. 

‘“ Maiden,” he murmured, in a voice thick with emotion, “the 
hour has arrived which decides the fate of both of us. Why didst 
thou cross my path ? Till I beheld thee my dreams were but of 
ambition—my days of calm content. IJ have appealed to reason, 
and reason fleeth from me ; religion mocks my prayer. Grant me 
thy love, and all that wealth can purchaseshope desire, or man 
achieve, are thine.” 

“All?” replied the Jewess scornfully ; “all save Heaven.” - 

“We will make earth our heaven,” replied Eborard. “Our 
paradise shall rival Eden’s bowers—its fierce delights fall with 
reviving freshness on thy heart, truer than the dull, placid dream 
which angels dream. Hast thou no pity in thy nature? Cana 
form so framed for love enshrine a heart of stone? Name but the 
price at which I may attain thee, I'll ransack earth to findit. This 
heart, so cold to all, hath now become love’s glowing temple, and 
thou the idol of its shrine. Thouart my life—my destiny! I live 
but in thy smile. Be merciful.” 

“ Be merciful unto thyself,” replied Hester, “ and cast this hateful 
passion like a Jeprous garment from thee. What have I done, that 
thou shouldst strive to scare my unfledged soul from its salvation ? 
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Why seek to change the light of my young days to darkness so 
profound no after ray of hope can pierce it? Thou art a teacher 
of thy people, a shepherd ofthy fold ; lead not the steps of innocence 
astray ; act not like the fell wolf unto thy charge. God,” she added 
‘let not this man’s wickedness shake my new-born faith ! let not 
e’en his triumph make me doubt Thee! Save me from him, and 
him from his weak self !” 

“Thou prayest in vain,” said the apostate with increasing 
resolution ; “not Heaven itself can save thee! [I tell thee, maid, 
thou wert created mine, ages before this world was framed—twin 
stars, loving in heaven, and at last, in time’s fulness, born on 
earth in form of frail humanity. With restless love I’ve sought 
the. sacred partner of mysoul. Beauty’s light hath beamed athwart 
my path, but never touched my heart; music’s voice wanted 
thy breath to give it melody. I cannot live but in thy presence, 
Thou wert not, sure, created to destroy me, or, if thou wert,” he . 
added with increased excitement, at the same time seizing her by 
the arm, and attempting to enfold her in his accursed embrace, “the 
same bolt shall crush us both ; but ere it falls thou shalt be mine!” 

“Release me!” shrieked the trembling girl, vainly attempting 
to free herself from his passionate hold. “Iam but a child ; think 
on thy priestly vow! . . . Hath Heaven no aid? or are its 
thunders silent ? ” 3 

“This is coyness,’ whispered Eborard ; “soon wilt thou laugh at 
these old prejudices, and thank love’s teacher for the gentle violence 
which woos thee to thy happiness. These struggles,” he added, 
tearing aside the veil which shrouded her virgin form, “do but 
accelerate my triumph.” 

The wretched girl strove with almost superhuman strength 
against the attempts of the apostate priest, whose excitement 
increased with every convulsion of her graceful form. Placing his 
hand upon her waist, he endeavoured to pollute her lips with his 
detested kiss. Horror gave additional force to her frantic efforts ; 
and, thrusting him from her, she sprang upon the steps beneath 
the crucifix. Clasping the sacred emblem as her last refuge, 
she exclaimed, in a voice which woke the silent echoes of her 
dungeon : 

“ Priest of God! darest thou brave thy Master ?” 

For a few moments the wretched man was appalled. With the 
trustful confidence of an infant clinging to its parent, Hester 
embraced the crucifix ; her eyes lit with the enthusiasm of faith— 
her dishevelled tresses veiling the bosom whose modest covering 
the rude hand of her persecutor had torn aside. 

“Ay, even there,” cried Eborard, the dark passions of his evil 
nature doubly inflamed by the contest, and disappointed—“ even 
there will I claim thee. If Heaven hath thunders, let it strike and 
save thee.” 
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“Tt hath!” exclaimed a solemn voice, whose deep tones trans- 
fixed the guilty wretch with terror, as he was about to drag his 
victim from her last , protection ; ; “Heaven hath heard, and by its 
servant answers thee.” 

At the same instant the rude oak panelling was drawn aside— 
being, in fact, a concealed door, whose existence was known only 
to the prior—and Lanfranc, the primate, attended by the members 
of the chapter, Ulrick, and Gilbert, all of whom had been concealed. 
witnesses of the impious scene, entered the apartment. The stern 
brow of the prelate was dark with horror and indignation at the 
sacrilege he had heard, the profanation which had been attempted. 

“Saved! saved!” said the Jewess, in a voice of enthusiastic 
gratitude, as she sank upon her knees. “In Heaven hath been my 
trust, and Heaven hath not deserted me.” 

* Lost! lost!” murmured Eborard, slowly recovering from his 
surprise, and not daring to meet the primate’s indignant gaze ; 
“the Arm I braved hath struck me down at last.” 

In an instant Ulric and Gilbert were at the side of Hester, whom 
they raised from her attitude of thanksgiving. At the sight of her 
friends, the energy which had so well sustained her through the 
fearful scene gave way, and, drooping her head upon the manly 
breast of her protector, she wept as sisters weep upon a brother’s 
bosom. Meanwhile, four of the monks secured the person of the 
apostate superior. 

‘“ Wretch!” said Lanfranc, advancing to Eborard, and tearing 
the golden chain and cross, the emblems of his episcopal rank, 
from his unworthy neck; “as legate of the Pope, I here degrade 
thee ; deprive thee of all authority and jurisdiction in the now 
widowed Church ; ; suspend thee from all priestly functions. Away 
with him to prison.’ 

“Thou art mine enemy,” replied the wretched man, recovering 
some portion of his former audacity, “and leagued with these, the ~ 
rebel inmates of my convent, to destroy me. nd appeal from thee | 
unto the king.” . 

The prior and monks listened with horror and astonishment to 
the accusation, mixed with some uneasiness, for they well knew 
his influence with the monarch, whose interference might still 
screen his unworthy favourite, and impose him on them; but they 
knew not the character of the primate, who listened to the culprit 
unmoved. 

‘And what canst thou urge,” demanded Lanfranc, pointing to 
Hester, “against the maiden’s accusation ? ” 

“That she is an infidel—her oath against a Christian prelate will 
not be believed.” 

“ What to these witnesses, the members of thy chapter : aad 

“That they are mine enemies, who have rebelled against me,” 
answered the unblushing apostate. 
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“ And to me?” continued the primate, willing to see how far his 
infamy would lead him ; “ what canst thou urge against my oath ?” 

i Thy well-known opposition to my consecration—thy insolent 
remonstrances with the king,” replied the prisoner, hope once more 
beginning to dawn within his subtle mind. “ Fallen as thou thinkest 
me, William will not forget the service I have rendered him. His 
powerful hand will find the means, despite thy enmity, to raise me.” 

“Fool!” said the archbishop, calmly, “thou dost but precipitate 
thy doom. Nor king nor prince shall ever judge between us. As 
primate, already have I suspended thee from every priestly 
function ; as legate, 1 excommunicate thee ; I cast thee forth from 
out the living Church—cancel thy share in its inheritance. Appeal,” 
he added, “to thy unworthy master: see if his arm be strong 
enough to break the curse of Rome, or cancel the sentence which I 
here pronounce.” * ; 

All present listened to the denunciations of the speaker with a 
sacred terror, so universal was the dread of excommunication 
in that unenlightened age. Men whispered it with fear and 
trembling, shrinking from the unhappy wretch on whom it fell, as 
from a pestilence whose slightest contact was pollution—a living 
corpse doomed to eternal death. 

The guilty Eborard, overwhelmed and crushed by the last act of 
the stern justice of Lanfranc, felt that every hope indeed was gone, 
and permitted himself to be dragged unresistingly away by those 
who but an hour since had trembled at his frown. 

* Approach, poor girl,” said the primate, addressing Hester, who 
still clung to Ulrick, as to a brother’s side ; “ nay, fear not, maiden— 
all are not wolves who guard the fold. If our voice be stern in 
judgments on the guilty, it is rich in blessings on a soul like thine. 
I bless thee!” added the old man, laying his hand upon her head, 
as she knelt, trembling with awe and gratitude, at his feet ; “ I bless 
thee out of Zion. Angels have watched thy heart to guard its 
purity,and blessed martyrs smiled upon thy triumph. The Church 
shall receive thee, stray one, to its bosom, e’en asa mother welcomes 
her lost child. These hands shall pour the regenerating waters of 
baptism upon thine innocent head ; and never shall they be raised 
in prayer or benediction, but thou, fair child, shalt be remembered.” 

The heart of Hester was too full of gratitude to Heaven to permit 
her tongue to express her thankfulness ; but the warm tear which 
fell upon the venerable hand which had been extended in blessings 
over her spoke to the prelate’s heart more eloquently than e’en her 
lips had done. 

It was morning ere the rescued convert, escorted by Ulrick and 
the now happy Gilbert, returned to Stanfield, where Hester was 


—— ———- —-. 


* The unworthy successor of Herbert de Lozenga was really deposed by the 
Pope, though not exactly in the manner related. 
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received both by Edith and Matilda with the expression of the 
warmest love. Again and again was the wondrous tale of her 
deliverance repeated, and the youth called,upon to explain his 
share in it. It seems that on perusing the letters of which he was 
the bearer, both from the prior and the mysterious recluse, the 
primate at once proposed to accompany the messenger to Norwich, 
to witness with his own eyes the truth of the fearful accusation 
placed within his hands. The rest is easily understood. Lanfranc 
and Gilbert were the two Carmelite friars who had claimed 
hospitality at the convent, and whose arrival had so impressed the 
community ; for the simple russet gown could not veil the prelate’s 
stately form, or dim the lustre of his searching eye. The members 
of the chapter alone were entrusted with the secret of his presence ; 
and by them the arrangements were planned which led to Eborard’s 
detection, even in the moment when it seemed least possible to 
those who calculate not that the ways of Heaven are unlike the 
ways of man. 

On applying on the following morning for an interview with 
Eborard, Falk was conducted to the presence of the archbishop, 
who explained to him that his daughter was no longer a prisoner, 
and that in two days he should himself receive her into the bosom 
of the Church. The unhappy man, overwhelmed with the in- 
telligence, to him ten thousand times more terrible than death, 
withdrew, like one stunned, from the primate’s presence. He saw 
too well the stern, sincere character of the speaker to tempt him by 
that universal key to the human heart, gold; for in Lanfranc’s 
heart it was but dust, when weighed against the triumph of his 
church, or the redemption of a human soul. | 

“ A Christian !” muttered the Hebrew to himself, as he directed 
his steps across the plain of St. Martin on his way tothe city. “The 
curse never fell upon my house till now. Our blood hath been 
shed like water,"but it was the sacrifice of faith ; our gold hath 
been wrung from us by torture, oppression, and the rack ; but now 
the richest pearl is taken from us—the fairest flower is torn from 
Judah’s stem. Our name will become a by-word on our nation’s 
lips—a scorn, a shame to Israel! Never!” he added, bitterly. “ If 
the degenerate girl can thus forget her duty to her kindred and her 
father, he will not forget his oath to Israel’s God, or that he isa 
judge and elder of his people.” 

Full of this stern resolution, he directed his steps towards the 
market-place, where, by the corner of the church, dwelt a dealer in 
drugs, one of his own peculiar race. Hassack was known, not only 
to the city, but all the country round, for his curious skill in herbs 
and simples. Many a greedy heir had sought his aid ; and the 
parent whose length of days was a check upon his wild career 
slumbered in peace: the unfaithful wife removed the jealous 
husband, the perjured lover the victim of his passions. Un- 
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scrupulous, and caring for nought but gold, the amassing of which | 


formed the only pleasure of his withered heart, Hassack’s skill was 
at the disposition of all who could gratify his ruling passion. So 
crude were the tests which science at that time possessed, that the 
detection of poison was almost impossible; and the poisoner 
pursued his guilty trade, suspected, but in safety—too many great 
ones whom he had served being bound to interest themselves in 
his protection. Just as Falk reached the dingy, wretched-looking 
spot where the poisoner retailed his drugs and nostrums, he 
encountered the recluse, to whom he had formerly been known, 
having in his days of extravagance and pride frequently advanced 
him money upon his knightly bond. Fortunately the change 
which Abram’s vengeance had wrought in him precluded the 
possibility of a recognition ; the pale, agitated countenance of the 
Jew excited his attention ; and crossing to the old stone pulpit, 
near which, in Catholic times, the priests and monks used to 
address their flocks, and the proclamations of the city authorities 


‘were made, he hid himself behind one of the heavy pillars, to 


watch his proceedings, which an instinctive feeling told him were 
dangerous to the life of Hester, and consequently to the happiness 
of Gilbert. After half an hour’s converse, the old man quitted 
the den, the character of whose owner was well known to the 
observant spy, who marked the sigh of deep-drawn agony which 
broke from the bosom of the wretched father as he passed him. As 
soon as he was out of sight, the recluse, in his turn, entered the 
house of Hassack. At first the conversation between him and its 
master was violent, but the Jew’s tone of defiance gradually 
subsided to one of deference, and at last to entreaty. lor once he 
had found his master. 
* * * * “a . * 

Lights were blazing on the high altar of Norwich Cathedral, and 
the font was decked with earliest flowers of spring, on the morning 
of the day which was to receive the fair Hester into the bosom of 
the Church, which put forth on the occasion that imposing pomp 
which no ritual has ever equalled either in grandeur or sublimity. 

Despite the silence which had been observed respecting the 
sacrilegious conduct of the unworthy Eborard—and the silence of 
the cloister is proverbial—strange rumours, connecting his name 
with that of the youthful Jewess, were rife amongst the people— 
rumours which the absence of the suspended prelate from the 
service at which the primate had twice publicly officiated only 
tended to confirm. At an early hour the vast aisles were crowded 
by the curious citizens and their buxom wives and daughters. 
Many of the latter had heard wonderful descriptions of the 
neophyte’s beauty; and most of them came, womanlike, to criticise 
and to compare. A few, and but a few, came for the nobler purpose 
of joining in the hymn of triumph for a soul redeemed from error. 
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